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him the throne as Henry VII, to select Edmund Dudley, then a
young lawyer of twenty-two, for a career in the royal service.
It proved a prosperous connection for both. The new king
needed money, and since in those simple days the virtues of
taxation were still largely undiscovered, Dudley, a genius at
putting "hateful business into good language," perfected the only
alternative method of getting it, namely, stealing it for him.
With the collaboration of another lawyer, Richard Empson, son
of a Towcester sieve-maker, he exhumed obsolete crimes and
antique flaws in land titles, packed juries and bribed or browbeat
judges, and so by the end of the reign contrived to transfer an
impressive quantity of private property into the coffers of the
Crown. In recognition of these services he received not only a
share in the takings but a special prize in the form of a ward,
Elizabeth Grey, daughter of Edward late Viscount de Lisle,
through whom he gained, when in due course he married her,
control of an extensive estate and for his three sons by her the
right to display in their arms the historic quarterings of Beau-
champs and Nevilles, Earls of Warwick, and of Talbots, Earls
of Shrewsbury.
Then, in 1509, Henry VII died and a youth of eighteen suc-
ceeded him as Henry VIII. The new king, a lover of popularity,
invited all who had suffered any wrong in his father's time to
come to him for redress; almost as one man the English people
rose and shouted for the blood of Empson and Dudley. With the
treasure they had amassed for his father now comfortably in his
possession Henry had no further use for the pair's talents and
graciously consented. On August 28th, 1510, Edmund's head fell
on Tower Hill despite much tearful ingenuity on his part to
save it. His wife and children, stripped of their patrimony and
even in sort of legal existence by Act of Attainder, descended upon
the charity of relatives and friends. Thus ended the first Dudley
cycle.
The second was even more spectacular. Though off to a slower
start, before it was over it all but whirled the Dudleys alongside
the Tudors on to the throne. Edmund's eldest son John, then a
boy of nine, was adopted by Sir Richard Guildford, his father's
partner in many a profitable outrage. If the Dudley blood were
cleansed John would be eligible to recover a tidy inheritance, and
Sir Richard, with the future of a small daughter Jane to provide
for, set to work. It took time; to be greedy and aa upstart were